Travellers in India

form part of the soul's experience in its transi-
tion from one body to another.*

With interesting but isolated pieces of infor-
mation such as the foregoing the Six Voyages
abounds. Tavernier narrates them as they occur.
He does not seek, like Bernier, to find the his-
torical or social philosophy underlyingliis facts,
or, like Thevenot, to weld those facts into a
general account of India, Therein lies the dif-
ference between the commercial traveller and
his more philosophical contemporaries.

Jean Thevenott travelled considerably in the
Levant and in Persia before going to India, and
his account of his travels in that region gained
him considerable fame, apart from his book on
India itself. In January, 1666, he arrived at
Surat, having come from Persia by the usual sea
.route. At this port he underwent an irksome
and " very odd " examination by the customs
officers, who, as in Roe's time, were very strict.
After paying a visit to Cambay, Ahmedabad,
and Burhanpur, he returned to Surat, where he
witnessed the interesting ceremony of the mar-
riage of the governor's daughter. At this point
in his narrative Thevenot devotes considerable
space to a description of all the chief towns of

* Valerius Maximus (bkn, c. vi, p. 10) gives a somewhat similar illustra-
tion of the belief of the Gauls, not indeed in re-incarnation, but in the
inmortalitf of the soul. " Vetus ille rnos Gallorum occurrit, quos memoria
proditur, pecurdas mutuas, quae his apud inferos redderentur, dare
aolitos." See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap, xv, where the sentence is
quoted.

t Not Mekhisedech Thevenot, the collector of Travels.
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